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may question whether its inclusion in a work of this sort will prove of 
any real advantage. 

As for the publishers they have done their work atrociously. The 
table of errata spreads itself over six pages, and even then it does not 
include a moiety of the errors in typography. It is difficult to under- 
stand how a publication of such high standing should have dealt with 
its contributors in this ungainly fashion. 

William Bennett Munro. 
Harvard University. 

Problems of City Government. By L. S. Rowe. New York, 
D. Appleton and Company, 1908. — 358 pp. 

The Government of American Cities. By Horace E. Deming. 
New York and London, G. P. Putman's Sons, 1909. — ix, 323 pp. 

The Government of European Cities. By William B. Munro. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1909. — ix, 409 pp. 

The interest which the American people are taking in the problems 
of city government is evidenced by the appearance of these three books 
in almost as many months. This interest, however, is of comparatively 
recent development. For, as Mr. Deming points out, it was only 
about 1880 that the people of the United States became aware that 
there really was a municipal problem in this country. That the interest 
is now a keen one and is causing the municipal problem to be sub- 
jected to investigation from more than one point of view is to be seen 
both in the thoroughness of the work done and in the breadth of treat- 
ment which are characteristic of these, the most recent studies on the 
subject. Although these books have, as has been intimated, appeared 
almost simultaneously, each treats a different phase of the subject and 
none of the three duplicates to an appreciable extent the work done by 
either of the others. 

Dr. Rowe is thus more interested in the functions of city government 
than in any other part of the general subject. It is true he devotes 
one chapter to a consideration of municipal organization, but the pri- 
mary purpose of his book is the endeavor to ascertain, from an exam- 
ination of the historical development of cities, from a consideration of 
the character of urban populations and from a comparison of existing 
municipal organizations, what is the proper theory of municipal func- 
tions. His general conclusions are that the most highly developed 
municipal life is possible only upon the condition that the urban com- 
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munity in its political corporate capacity has a very wide sphere of 
activity. Dr. Rowe is therefore an advocate of municipal ownership 
and operation of public utilities. He advocates this policy primarily 
not because he considers that it has been pecuniarily profitable to the 
cities which have adopted it ; for he admits that the reverse result 
has in many instances followed the adoption of this policy and en- 
deavors to find excuses for these failures. His adhesion to the general 
policy is occasioned by the belief, which is being continually expressed 
in his pages, that a healthy and vigorous community life is possible 
only where that community in its political organization has numerous 
opportunities for activity. He carries this theory so far that he even 
deprecates the domestic virtues which lead the ordinary American city 
dweller to prefer his comfortable fireside to the social attractions of the 
cafe and the stirring life of the street which are so characteristic of 
foreign urban life and which, in his opinion, explain the greater power 
of social cooperation possessed by the people of foreign cities. 

That there is considerable truth in what Dr. Rowe says cannot be 
denied. Comfortable family life and attractive domestic surroundings 
undoubtedly do much to reconcile men to shortcomings in city govern- 
ment. But it is to be remembered that an efficient city government 
is not an end in itself. If the city dweller can as a matter of fact 
secure a comfortable home life under a city government which has very 
narrow powers, even if he is indebted for most of his comforts to the 
private corporations which it has become the fashion of late to hold up 
to hatred, contumely and contempt, he is probably as well off as if he 
owed them to a city of wide powers. For government after all is only 
one of several means by which man in society secures the sumtnum 
bonum of social existence, that is, a comfortable life with opportunities 
for intellectual and moral development. 

A natural result of the general purpose which Dr. Rowe has had in 
mind is the devotion of a number of chapters to a consideration of the 
treatment of public utilities. One of the most interesting and instruc- 
tive of these chapters is the one on " Municipal Ownership and Opera- 
tion of Street Railways in Germany. " ' 

Mr. Deming's book, different from Dr. Rowe's, pays hardly any 
attention to the matter of municipal functions but is devoted, as its 
sub- title indicates, to a study of municipal organization and the relation 
of the city and the state. It is further written in the light of the con- 
ditions at present existing in American cities and is in large measure 
confined to the question so universally and continually before the eyes 
of the municipal reformer in the United States, viz., what changes must 
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be made in the position and organization of American cities in order to 
make them efficient organs for the discharge of the functions which 
they may possess. Mr. Deming's book is a plea for greater municipal 
independence and for a more simple form of municipal organization 
than at present exists in the United States. More concretely, he 
demands that the American city be relieved from the tyrannical control 
now exercised over it by the state legislature and that such control as 
the state shall exercise over cities be vested in administrative bodies to 
be fashioned after the English Local Government Board. 

Mr. Deming's comparison of American with foreign municipal insti- 
tutions is confined to a consideration of those to be found in Great 
Britain. One of the best chapters in the book is that on "The 
English Municipal System." This is a succinct and yet, so far as con- 
cerns fundamentals, complete description of the position and organiza- 
tion of the modern British city. 

While Dr. Rowe lays great emphasis on the necessity of a wide 
sphere of municipal activity Mr. Deming puts great stress on democracy 
although it must be admitted that the reader does not obtain a very 
clear idea as to what democracy stands for in Mr. Deming's mind. 
Apparently it stands for universal manhood suffrage in the form in 
which we find it in the average American city. On account, perhaps, 
of the lack of hope which the municipal reformer in the United States 
usually evinces as to any change in suffrage conditions, Mr. Deming 
does not apparently consider it worth while to consider the question of 
the suffrage as affecting cities in the United States. Assuming that 
the suffrage will for a long time remain as it is, Mr. Deming confines 
his attention to the consideration of such changes in the ballot law as 
will give the people the widest opportunity to express their will as to 
city government. He does, however, take occasion repeatedly to 
deprecate the present city organization in the United States in so far 
as it relies on great numbers of elective officers. 

This failure to consider suffrage conditions in the United States may 
be regarded by some as detracting from the scientific character of Mr. 
Deming's work, particularly in so far as his attempt to draw from 
English experience any conclusions applicable to American cities is 
concerned. For the one thing which differentiates the English from 
the American city is to be found in the suffrage conditions. So many 
more English than American voters are taxpayers, and so many persons 
who have no direct pecuniary stake in the city are denied the right to 
vote at city elections in England that the social foundations of city 
government are quite different in the two countries. The only excuse 
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for the omission of all reference to these considerations on Mr. Deming's 
part is to be found in the fact that he has in his book formulated " a 
program of democracy" — a program really for American democracy, 
which, to be palatable to that democracy and to have any chance of 
adoption, must assume the existence of universal suffrage in practically 
its present form and also that an efficient city government can be based 
upon it. 

Be that as it may , all who are interested in American city govern- 
ment can hardly fail to approve the concrete suggestions which Mr. 
Deming makes and which, it may be said, are advocated in the main 
also by Dr. Rowe. These if adopted would in all probability cause 
great improvement in American conditions. The form in which these 
suggestions are incorporated, viz. , the reprint of the " Municipal Pro- 
gram of the National Municipal League," for which Mr. Deming 
ought in large degree to receive the credit, is such that the suggestions 
themselves can readily be followed by those to whom they appeal and 
upon whom the burden of charter-making has been imposed. 

Dr. Munro's book in contrast with the others which have been 
noticed is not concerned with the support of any thesis, nor for the 
most part has it been written with the idea in mind of discovering any 
relation between European and American city government. It is true 
there are occasional comparisons of conditions as found in European 
cities with those existing in the United States. But these comparisons 
are few and far between and of relative unimportance. Dr. Munro 
has set himself to describe in as detached and objective a manner as 
possible what he considers to be the important features of city govern- 
ment in France, Prussia and England. He refrains from comparing 
not only European and American city government in general but also 
the city governments of the various countries to which he devotes 
attention. Indeed, each of the three chapters into which the body of 
his work is divided is a work complete in itself upon the city govern- 
ment of some one country. The fullest treatment is accorded to Eng- 
land, his chapter on English city government being almost as long as 
his other two chapters. 

The work which he has done is on the whole the most comprehensive, 
accurate, painstaking and thorough work which has been done in the 
English language on the subjects which are treated. The objectiveness 
of the treatment and the copious references to the sources of his in- 
formation give what Dr. Munro has done an authoritativeness as to 
descriptive details which no other book on the subject possesses. 

The reader may at times, however, regret that an author of Dr. 
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Munro's ability has not given some expression of the conclusions which 
he must have reached as to the relations between American and 
European city government. At the same time it is somewhat ungracious 
to complain of this characteristic of the book. For the author must 
have considered that any departure from the objective attitude which 
he decided to assume would have interfered with the purpose he had in 
mind when he undertook the work of presenting to American students 
these pictures of the organization of European cities. And to say that 
he has done his work well is to give him the most perfunctory praise. 
There is hardly a detail of city government in the countries subjected 
to examination which he has not covered. He has not been content 
to describe the formal organization of European cities but has traced 
out the relations between those cities and the states in which they are 
situated and has considered as well the extra-legal conditions of parties 
and nomination operations which often exercise so profound an influ- 
ence in modifying the formal governmental system provided by the 
law. The work which he has done is a credit to American scholarship. 

Those whose interests are of the reforming rather than the scientific 
character have now at their disposal a vast amount of information as to 
the machinery of European city government upon which they can rely 
in drawing conclusions from European experience applicable to Ameri- 
can conditions. They can see in their true light the relations of city 
and state government in Europe and of city government and suffrage 
conditions. 

The student of city government also owes a great debt to Dr. Munro 

for the bibliography of city government in France, Prussia and England 

contained in the fourth chapter. 

F. J. Goodnow. 

Primary Elections. By C. EDWARD MERRIAM. Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1908. — xi, 302 pp. 

Professor Merriam has written an important and timely volume on a 
theme that is troubling both politicians and reformers all over the 
country. With a due regard for the place of practical experience in 
American politics, he opens his work with an account of the historical 
development of primary legislation from the California law of 1866 
down to the latest Western statute, and describes the types of control 
established over specific party operations during each of the three 
periods: 1880-90, 1890-99, 1899-1908. This historical survey is 
followed by a brief study of the attitude of the courts toward the lead- 
ing features of primary legislation, and by two chapters on the work- 



